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VOLUNTARY STARVATION, 
From “ Transactions of the Albany Institute,”’ No. 4. 

An account of a man who lived on water for fifty- 
three days. By James M’Naughton, M. D. 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the 
University of the State of New-York. 

[Read before the Institute, June 7, 1830.] 

The subject of the following narrative lived in 
the town of Fairfield, Herkimér county, inthis State. 
His father is a respectable farmer, to whom, and 
to his wife and daugiter, 1 am indebted for the 
particulars I am about to relate. 

Reuben Kelsy, the -individual referred to, was, 
until three years ago, considered a young tnan of 
great promise—remarkable for the correctness of 
his conduct, and his diligence in the prosecution 
of his studies. After having received the ordinary 
advantages at the academy of Fairfield, he entered 
on the study of medicine,—and read in the office of 
Dr. Johnson.—In -the year 1825 he.attended the 
lectures of the college of Physicians and Surgeons 
of the western district. 

Although among so many it is not always possi- 
ble to know what proficiency each makes, yet, from 
all I can gather, he must have at least equalled his 
sompanions in the progress he made iu his studies. 
His health seemed good, and there was nothing 
very peculiar in the operations of his mind. But 
in the course of the summer, after the close of the 
session of the college, his health began to decline, 
and his mind seemed to have undergone a change. 
His spirits, which were never very buoyant, became 
more sedate, and his thoughts seemed habitually to 
dwell on the subject of religion. He qyitted Dr. 
Johnson's office and went home. From. that time 
until his death, he never left his father’s house, even 
foraday. For the three years immediately prece- 
ding his death, he almost constantly kept his room, 
apparently engaged in meditation. His only com- 
panion was his Bible. He read nothing else, and his 
whole thoughts seemed to be fixed upon another 
world. He shunned society, even that of the pious ; 
but he seemed happy and full of hopes. To his 
family he was kind and attached; and with the 
exception of the deep cast of his devotional feelings, 
the equilibrium of his intellect did not seem, to 
his friends at least, to be materially disturbed. 

Considering the little exercise he took, his gener- 
al health, during the period, was as good as could 
have been expected. He came to the table at 
every meal, when called—and seemed not deficient 
in appetite. The only sickness of any conse- 
quence he experienced during his seclusion, was 
an attack of cholera morbus, in the summer of 
1828, from which he soon recovered, and seemed 
to enjoy his wonted health, until the latter end of 
May, 1829. At this time his friends began to 
notice that his appetite was failing. It continued 
to decline more and more, until about the begin- 
ning of July, when it seemed entirely to have dis- 
appeared. For some weeks he had eaten very 
litle; but on the 2d of July, he declined eating 
altogether—assigning as a reason, that when it was 
the will of the Almighty that he should eat, he 
would be furnished with an appetite. 

tis not correct, as has been stated in the news- 


‘Papers, that he refrained from eating in consequence 


ofa vision, warning him to do so, nor that he com- 
menced his fast in imitation of our Saviour in the 
It does not appear that he had set 
any definite time for his fast, nor very distinctly 


Assigned his motive for fasting at all. Indeed it is 


more than probable, that the great motive for fasting 





him, he became convinced that there was more 
merit in abstinence than in eating. Towards the 
close of his life; he told his sister that he had not 
experienced the least hunger, except on the second 
day of his fast. For the first six weeks be went 
regularly to the well, in the morning, and washed 
his head and face, and tonk a bowlful of water with 
him into the house. With this he used occasion- 
ally to wash his mouth—he also va«d it for drink. 
His parents think, that the quantity. of.water he 
drank in 24 hours, did not exceed, if it equalled, a 
pint. When he had fasted about a week, his pa- 
rents became alarmed, and sent for medical aid. 

The physicians, fearing that death would speedi- 
ly ensue if nothing were done, advised his friends 
to insist on his taking food, and if necessary, to 
make use of compulsory measures, to induce him 
to comply with their wishes. Attempts were accor- 
dingly made to force him totake nourishment, and 
about atable spoonful of water gruel was, in can- 
sequence, swallowed. . But it was found in vain to 
struggle with him, as neither fear nor entreaty would 
avail. From that time until his dissolution, he was 
allowed to follow his inclination, without control or 
restraint. On one occasion he went three days 
without taking even water; but this was probably 
more than he could persist in, as on the fourth 
morning he was observed to go to the well and drink 
copiously and greedily. 

On the 11th day of his fast, he replied to the 


‘expostulations of his friends, that he had not felt so 


well, nor so strong in-two years, as at that moment, 
and consequently denied the necessity of taking 
food. For the first six weeks he walked out every 


day, and sometimes spent a great part of the time in 


the woods. His walk was steady and firm, and his 
friends even remarked that his step had an unusual 
elasticity. He shaved himself until about a week 
before his death, and was able to sit up in bed to 
the last day. 

His mental faculties did not seem impaired as 
his general health declined ; but on the contrary, 
his mind was calm and collected to the end. His 
voice, as might have been expected, towards the 
last, became feeble and low, but continued, never- 
theless, distinct. ‘Towards the close of his life, he 
did not go into the fields, nor during the last week 
even to the well; but still he was able to sit up 
and go about the room. During the first weeks of 
his abstinence, he fell away very fast, but afterwards 
he did not seem to waste so sensibly. His color 
was blue, and towards the last blackish. His skin 
was cold and he complained of chilliness. His 
general appearance was so ghastly that children 
were frightened at the sight of him. Of this he 
seemed himself to be aware ; for it was not uncom- 
mon to observe him covering his face when strang- 
ers were passing by. 

Professor Willoughby visited him a few days be- 
fore he died. He found his skin: very cold, the 
respiration feeble and slow, but otherwise natural ; 
but the effluvia from the breath and skin, were 
extremely offensive. During the greater part 
of the latter weeks of his life, the parents say, 
that there was a considerable discharge of a foul 
reddish matter, from the Jungs. To this, perhaps, 
the offensive smell referred to, may be chiefly attri- 
buted. The pulse was regular, but slow and fee- 
ble, and what struck Professor Willoughby as most 
remarkable, was the diminished size of the radial 
artery. Owing to the emaciation, it could be very 
distinctly felt. It seemed to be as small as a stout 


thread, and much firmer than natural. The artery 
had contracted to.accommodate itself to the dimin- 





contraction, and partly to the absorption of some of 
its elements, and the almost total suspension of 
nutritron, 

Alvine evacuations were rare. His mother thinks 
he passed several weeks without any—but the sec- 
retions of urine seemed more regular. ‘The void- 
ing of this secretion was one of the last acts of his 
ife. ck 

After a lapse of fifty-three days or nearly. eighs 
weeks, nature became exhausted, and his spirit 
fled. His hopes continued bright to the last, and 
he departed this life in the full expectation of a 
glorious immortality. And it is not unreasonable 
to suppose, from his unblemished life and ardent 
piety, while in the possession of his faculties, how- 
ever erroneous some of his latter opinions may be 
considered, that, in his last hope he has not been 
disappointed. 

The body was examined by Dr. Johnson, the 
day afier death. The viscera did not exhibit any 
very striking marks of disease. The stomach was 
not contracted, as might have been expected, but 
was loose and flabby. The gall bladder was disten- 
ded with a dark muddy looking bile. The mes- 
sentery, stomach and intestines, were excessively 
thin and transparent, and there was no fat in the om- 
entum. It looked somewhat like the arachnoid 
membrane of the brain. At the time of death, Mr. 
Kelsy was 27 yearsof age. 

Such are the principal facts I have been able to 
gather respecting the case of this excellent young 
man. 1 may however observe, in conclusion, that, 
from a consideration of all the circumstances of the 
case, from the known honesty of all the parties par- 
ticularly mentioned, and the concurring testimony 
of friends and neighbors, there is not the smallest 
reason to suspect, that in the case the least decep- 
tion has been attempted, either by the unfortunate 
individual himself, or by any one connected with 
him. , 

A very interesting question presents itself in 1e- 
gard to this case. How could life have been so 
long protracted under such circumstances? It is 
not perhaps possible in the present state of vur 
knowledge, to answer, this question in a satisfactcry 
manner. Itis not usually supposed that water alone 
affords any nourishment, at least to the higher ani- 
mals; but this opinion is incorrect. Water is an 
ingredient in almost every one of the animal tissues, 
and a supply of it is as essentially necessary for the 
preservation of life as that of solid aliment. Plants, 
it is well known, require little more than air and 
water to live and grow to a large size; the same is 
the case with many kinds of fish. It is therefore 
likely that air and water contribute materially to- 
wards nutrition even in the human specics, But 
these are not sufficient of themselves to support life 
for any length of time, when all the functions are 
vigorously performed. But when they are feebly 
performed, the wheels of life are not so much worn 
out, consequently they require less repair, In such 
cases, water and air, together with what can be ab- 
sorbed from the system itself, may be sufficient to 
preserve life for a considerable period. In the 
case above related, life must have been supported 
by means of water and air, together with what was 
furnished by one part of his own system, to répair 
other parts more essential to his being. 

[We are apt to think that our life and health are. secure, )if 
we are only favored with ‘‘ food convenient for us.””? But this 
narrative shews that we may be left to starve in the midst of 
plenty, and so die with no other sickness than merely the loss of np- 
petite. May such an event show us our deperidance on Gods make 
us grateful for the ‘* multitade of hia mergies,”” aud prevent our 
abusing the bounties of his providence.) , 
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MY GRANDFATHER GREGORY. 
{Concluded from page 69} 

I must now give.you.a ‘copy of the letter that 
was addressed to old Anthony Adford! the last let- 
ter that my Grandfather ever wrote. 

** Dear Anthony ; . oa 

I am drawing very near the end of my pilgrim- 
age, anc have much comfort in thinking that f{ 
have more friends in heaven above, where I am 
going, than I have on earth, that I am about to 
leave. As the last token of my friendship and af- 
fection, I send you my ivory-headed cane; it has 
supported me in many a day’s travel through the 
wilderness; but I shall need a stronger staff to lean 
upon when I pass over Jordan, and I doubt not 
that a stronger one will be provided for me; for 
our God is not one who forsakes his people when 
they stand most in need of his presence and assist- 
ance. 

“‘ When you walk abroad, make use of my cane, 
Anthony. Why should we not use the same staff 
to stay our steps? We have long entertained the 
same hope, believed in the same promises, and 
trusted in the same merciful Redeemer. I am go- 
ing to glory, and if God had not more work for you 
to do in the world, you would go too; wait a little 
longer; you will be sent for in due time. 

' “ As I get weaker, my faith seems to increase. 
I know, that as my day is so my strength shall be. 
My afflictions are mercifully suited to my weakness ; 
yet even these light afflictions, which are but for a 
moment, shall work out ‘a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.’ 

‘“T find now, Anthony, what it is to be stripped 
of every other dependance, and am constrained to 
trust in the Lord alone. The plainest texts of 
Scripture give me the most comfort: ‘God so loved 
the world that he gave his only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life?” What think you of that, 
Anthony? . Is it not a cordial to the fainting pil- 
grim, as he travels on to the city of the Great King? 
Rejoice with me in the hope that is set before us 
in Christ. ‘O give thanks unto the Lord, for he 
is good ; because his mercy endureth for ever.’ I 
remember you in my prayers; be of good courage ; 
for, through grace, we shall soon meet in glory. 

“ Your brother in Christ Jesus, 

**Grecory Gotpine.” 

I have often stood with John Lakin under a tree 
which he planted in remembrance of his honored 
master; I have sat by Deborah Turner with my 
Grandfather's spectacles on her nose; 1 have walk- 
ed with Anthony Alford while he has leaned on his 
ivory-headed cane; and never have they appeared 
so happy as when talking of my Grandfather : but 
now having told you so much about him, EF shall 
end my account in the very same words with which 
I begun it—Oh if you had but known my Grand- 
father Gregory. [ Youth’s Friend. 
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THE SEA SHORE, 

I have been spending part of the autumn on the 
sea coast with my wife, our two girls and a little boy, 
and often have we taken a walk out on the sands, 
conversing on the works of providence and grace, 
while our children were amusing themselves around 
us. Sometimesthey would give their little sister a 
ride on a favorite donkey, which they called ‘* Gen- 
tle Neddy ;’’ sometimes they would engrave their 
names on the sand, and form emblems of youthful 
pleasures, and of human life, and earthly honors— 
all obliterated by the next returning tide. 

On one of these occasions, after we had returned 
from our strotl, I called my dear children around 
me, and said, “ You have had a very pleasant walk, 
and enjoyed yourselves very much, now sit down 
quietly in this bow window that faces the sea, and 
bring your Bibles, and each one tell me of anything 
you have seen this morning which is suited to re- 
mind you of anything you have read in the Bible?” 

“Now, my little Mary, you come first.” 

Mary. © papa, while I was riding on the don- 
key, I thought about Jesus Christ riding into Jeru- 


salem, on the “ colt the foal of an ass.” Matt. xxi. 

Papa. Well, my: dear, that was a very goud 
thought; Now James, can you tell me-what the 
people did who went with Jesus? 

Seite. They put some of their clothes on the 
ass, and put Jesus on it, and spread their garments 
in the way, and branches of trees. 

Papa, Very right. And will Emily tell me 
what the multitudes who flocked around Christ, 
cried out? ; 

Emily. ‘Hosanna to the Son of David! Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. Ho- 
sanna in the highest.” 

Papa. Hosanna means, Save, Lord, I beseech 
thee. You, my dear children, may say and sing the 
same, for when the children in the temple caught 
the sound and cried in the temple, ‘‘ Hosanna to 
the Son of David,” Jesus reproved those who were 
displeased at them, and said, Have ye never read, 
“* Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings, thou 
hast perfeeted praise 7” Well, James, now it comes 
to your turn, what did you see that reminded you of 
anything in the Bible ? 

James. O papa, the fishermen mending their 
nets; and those three whom we met.coming out of 
their boat, who complained that they had toiled all 
night and caught nothing. These men reminded 
me of those of our Lord’s disciples who were fish- 
ermen, and that our Lord told them they should be 
fishers of men. 

Papa. Yes; and we see that they did catch 
many men; witness the day of pentecost. Now, 
Mary, do youw'remember anything in the Testament 
about any of those fishermen ? 

Mary. O papa, I have such a pretty picture 
about Peter taking the money from the fish’s mouth! 

Papa. ‘The fact is very interesting; it shows 
that though Jesus could have obtained all the rich- 
es of the world, had he chosen, yet he was rather 
willing to make himself poor, that we “ through his 
poverty might be made rich.” O! how ought 
we to love him, Mary! Well, Emily, now it is your 
turn. 

Emily. J was thinking of that interesting scene 
after our Lord’s resurrection, when seven of the dis- 
ciples weut fishing, and Christ gave them such a 
multitude of fishes, and Peter rushed into the wa- 
ter towards his Lord, and Jesus so kindly ate with 
his disciples: 

Papa. This was indeed an interesting scene, and 
you all, | hope, recollect the question our Lord put 
to Peter. ‘Tell it me, Mary. 

Mary. ‘ Lovest thou me”, 

Papa. And what did Jesus then say to Peter? 

Mary. ‘Feed my lambs.” 

Papa. Now, Emily, it is your turn to tell us of 
something that vou bave been reminded of by our 
walk on the sea shore? 

Emily. When look at the mighty waves of the 
sea, and think how far they reach, and how deep 
the ocean is,‘so that in many places it has never 
been fathomed,[ am reminded of that gracious prom- 
ise of God, “ Thou wilt cast all their sins into the 
depths of the sea.” Micah vii. 19. 

Papa. ‘That is indeed a wonderful promise, 
and it fully bears out the challenge given by the 
prophet, ‘‘ Who is a God like unto thee?” Does 
Mary recollect anything about the sea mentioned 
in the Bible? 

Mary. Yes, papa, about Jonah being cast into 
the sea, and swallowed by a great fish. 

Papa. ~- Andhow God preserved him,and brought 
him up fromthe deep, when he prayed. What 
has James to add ? 

James, I was thinking of St. Paul, and his 
voyage, and how the vessel was wrecked at Malta. 

Papa. Well, my children, I am happy to find 
that you have all recollected some incidents from 
the blessed Bible, which have been brought up to 
your minds by our walk on the sea shore. Let us 
bless God, that thus the works of nature, and the 
commonest objects we see, are made useful to im- 
press the truths of revelation on our hearts, and 
that wherever we go, we may learn some good les- 








sons from the works and the word of God; both 
join to lead our minds to Him, “‘ In whom we live, 





reat 
and move, and have our being,” and may He be 
always in our thoughts, and always on the throne of 
our hearts,-and may his word ever dwell in our 
minds richly in all wisdom.— Youth's Magazine, 
——————_—___——_— 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
ANN W. 
In a pleasant little village, a few miles from 
Boston, lived Ann W. She was the eldest daugh 
ter in a large family. Her parents were not in af 


fluent circumstances, but feeling that they could in 
no way, promote the happiness and usefulness of 
their children so much, as by giving them a good 
education, they cheerfully made every sacrifice ne 
cessary, that Ann might enjoy all the privileges 
which our favorably situated inland towns afford. 


girl and what is usually 


Ann was a bright intelligent 
termed an excellent scholar. She was first in her 
class, always punetual and always prompt in all her 
recitations. These were valuable traits in her 
character, still she was not beloved in school—not 
one in difficulty would have thought of applying to 
Ann for assistance—not one in trouble would have 
expected sympathy from Ann. At home, her pa- 
rents with deep sorrow of heart sometimes witness. 
ed instances of wilful disobedience, and she was s» 
frequently impatient, fretful, and unkind, when with 
her little brothers and sisters, that she never gained 
that influence over them, which every elder sister 
might secure by uniformly kind and gemile treat. 
ment. Her character was upon the whole a very 
unlovely one. She was proud, selfish and extreme. 
ly vain of her personal appearance. It was attrac. 
tive. The expression of her countenance might be 
considered good, although it did not give much 
evidence, that she possessed what the word of God 
declares to be of infinitely more value than the most 
costly gem or splendid apparel, “ the ornament of 
meek and quiet spirit.” Her form was remarkably 
well proportioned, and she was very graceful in-all 
her movements. Such was Ann but a few years 
since. She still lives, but O how changed. Her 
parents now gaze upon her, at one moment with 
feelings of mournful tenderness, and perhaps the 
next they are blessing their heavenly Father, for 
having seen fit to purify their beloved child “in the 
furnace of affliction.” 

Some time before Ann left school, her friends ob- 
served she grew pale and thin, and that her right 
shoulder was becoming quite prominent ; but attrib 
uting it torapid growth, they felt no particular anxi- 
ety respecting it, until it was suggested to them 
that permanent deformity might be the result. 
They immediately became alarmed and consulted 
an eminent physician in the neighborhood. He 
examined her case and Ann heard with much sor 
row his decision, that her form could never be re 
stored to its original beauty. His prescriptions, if 
carefully followed, might prevent an increase of de- 
formity ; that was all that could be done. No pains 
or expense were spared, that she might receive the 
advice of the most distinguished physicians ; butin 
vain—her form became more and more distorted. 

And what were Ann’s feelings during this set- 
son of suspense and affliction? For some time her 
whole soul semed to shrink with horror from the 
thought of becoming eventually one of those defor 
med beings, who, while they excite emotions of 
compassion and interest in the kind and the good, 
but too frequently hear the contemptuous remacks 
or meet the curious gaze of the hard-hearted and 
unfeeling. But ‘God tempers the wind to the shora 
lamb.” He was laying his hand heavily upon her, 
and He was preparing her too to he made a parts 
ker of rich and abundant consolations. She had 
much time for serious reflection ; and was gradually 
led to feel that her house of clay, disGgured by dis 
ease and greatly enfeebled by suffering, was U0 
worthy of a thought, when compared with the 
deathless spirit within. She examined her past 
life, the motives which had actuated her. She 
opened her Bible and compared them with the pure 
and perfect law of God, and she felt herself to be 
very guilty in the sight of Him, to whom our evéty 
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thought and feeling is known. She mourned with 
sincere sorrow over her ingratitude to her Father 
ig heaven, her pride and vanity, her supreme love 
of self, her disobedience to her parents and want 
ofdisinterested affection for those around her. She 
aw, that her sins were innumerable and very great. 
She was now. one of the ‘ heavy laden’ whom the 
Spriour invites to.come to him, that they may find 
rest, and she found sweet and permanent peace 
and rest in committing herself and all her interests 
to Him, who had died for her. She hoped that all 
her offences were forgiven for his sake, and she 
could through him look up unto God as her recon- 
ciled Father. She felt, that He had dealt merci- 
fully with her all her days, and it was especially so 
now, when he was visiting her with the rod. 

From this time, the change in her character was 
rery great. She became mild, forbearing, self-de- 
nying, patient and resigned, and it was the religi- 
on of the Bible, that effected this change. Her 
heart was unreservedly given to the Savior. She 
read and studied and prayed over His life, His pre- 
ceptsand His death. The mournful scenes of Geth- 
semane and Calvary were frequently in her thoughts, 
and it was her constant and sincere desire, that she 
might possess much of the temper and spirit of 

hrist. 

: After many months of acute suffering, her health 
was partially restored and she was enabled again 
to come forward in the family, tho’ so much chang- 
ed in her personal appearance, that she would 
scarcely have been recognised by those, who were 
not intimately acquainted with her.—Ann was per- 
fectly reconciled to it. It was the Lord, who had 
done it’ He had ordered and would continue to 
order all things respecting her in “‘ loving-kindness 
and tender mercy.” 

I have said Ann still lives—She does, possessing 
the warm love and entire confidence of all who 
know her, and exhibiting in her daily ‘ walk and 
conversation” all that is lovely and attractive in the 
Christian character. But she will not long remain 
in this world of sorrow. The consumptive hue of 
her pale and now deeply interesting countenance, 
plainly tells, that she ere long will go to her glori- 
ous home in heaven, where she will no more expe- 
rience sickness or pain, and where she will rejoice 
forever in the presence of her Redeemer. Ex.a. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE BLACKS, 

“Who is that making a noise?—It is the old 
negro children, I guess, out doors,” said young 
Phillip, addressing his Sabbath School teacher. 

“Old negro children, did you say, Phillip? I 
am sorry to hear you call them so. Do you not 
like the colored people 2” 

“No Sir.” 

“But do you recollect the words of our Savior, 
Phillip? He says, lovethy neighbor as thyself.” 

“But they are not my neighbors.” 

“ Yes indeed they are.—It is not only those who 
are of your color, and who dress like yourself, and 
who have a home, and kind parents, and dear 
friends, whom you should call neighbors, but the 
poor, the afflicted, the despised among men; are 
all your neighbors, and you are as much bound to 
love them by the Savior’s rule, as you are to love 
Your most intimate friends and acquaintances. 
Suppose you had yourself been born a black, what 
would be your feelings toward me, if I did not love 
you, but spurned at you, and called you by a hard 
tame? Your feelings would then be hurt. And 
don’t you think these poor colored people have just 
such feelings as we? Certainly they have; then 
beer more despise them, but treat them as you 
vould wish to be treated, were you placed ina like 
= Do you now think yourself better than 

y ” 

“No, Sir,” said Phillip, thus manifesting sorrow 

his former feelings towards the blacks. 

“You must always recollect, my dear boy, that 


will exist forever. And if we-now esteem ourselves 
of better flesh and blood than they, how can we ex- 
pect to ascend to heaven and be forever compan- 
ions with many once despised Africans, but who 
are now uniting with all the redeemed in heaven 
in praising God? Yes, how can we unite -with 
those, if we now turn from them as beings much 
lower than ourselves! It cannot be; our portion 
must be with the wicked, while they are received 
into the courts of paradise. Then never speak 
unjustly, or in any way injure the feelings of a col- 
ored child; a fellow youth, a neighbor.” 
“ And would it not be far better to have a skin 
like theirs in this world, and be looked upon by 
people in general as the dregs and refuse of man- 
kind, with none to love and pity us, with none to 
hear our complaints and alleviate our sorrows, and 
die without being known “a‘half a mile from 
home,” and then go to reign with Christ forever? 
—I ask, would it not be better to be thus degraded, 
in this life, than to be of fair and light complexion, 
born in affluence; and fed on luxuries ‘and at last 
open our eyes on endless misery? And would not 
you, Phillip, rather. be the despised, Christian 
black, than the impious, unholy white?” 
Phillip answered in the affirmative, and promised 
in future to be careful that he might not speak ill 
of those of whom he knew no wrong’; and espe- 
cially, that he would guard against ungenerous and 
wicked feelings towards the poor, despised and de- 
graded blacks. D. C. C. 
Portland. 








THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








From the Christian Mirror. 
HENRY MANSFIELD. 

“What have you been about in your chamber 
this afternoon,” said Mr. Mansfield to his son 
Henry, one Saturday evening. 

“I guess I can tell,” said his little sister, who 
was sitting on a low stool, playing with a wax doll. 

““If you know, Maria, you must not tell,” said 
her father, ‘‘ unless you get the permission of your 
brother.” 

“I am willing that she should tell, if she knows,” 
said Henry. 

* And do you know?” said Mr. Mansfield. 

“I know as much as this,” said the little thing, 
rising and running to her father, “I know that 
John Teazer, this morning, called Henry a fool and 
a terrible pious boy, because he said he loved to 


loud as he could at him, and said he felt thankful 
that he had such a good father, as would let him 


home, he told me of it, and said this afternoon he 
meant to write a piece about it.” 


about the Sabbath School, and I suppose he will 


question to his son. 


his father. 
loud.” 


to know what kind of a writer Henry. has made.” 
All was still, and Mr. Mansfield’ commenced : 
“ON THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


Why should I hate the Sabbath School, 
The church’s nursery— 

Because my mates call me a ‘ fool !’ 
‘A pack of piety’ ” 


‘« Tt’s in verse then, is’nt it?” cried Maria. 


The Savior, from his holy heaven, 
Looks and delights to see us there, 

On the blest day which he has given, 
To worship in his house of prayer. 

Then should I now the Lord displease, 
By loving not the blessed place 





neglected people have souls like ourselves, 
though covered by a dark exterior; souls that 








Where teachers on their bended knees, 
Pray God my every siv erase? 


goto the Sabbath School—and then laughed as 
do as he had a will to do.—And when Henry came 


‘Ab, that’s it then—Henry has been writing 
permit me to read it, will you not?” addressing the 
“ Certainly I will, father, for I know you never 
laugh at my errors, but always endeavor to cor- 
rect me when I’m wrong,” —so saying, Henry pull- 
ed from his pocket a clean rolled up slip, and with 
a flush of crimson on his cheeks, he presented it to 
‘‘Now sit down, Maria, and I will read out 


‘So do,” said the little girl, “ for I shall admire 


“Yes, child, but keep silent, till I read the whole.” 


Oh no! for He will never own 
Me in the last, the judgment day, 
As his beloved, chosen one, 
To live and reign with him, for aye. 
And he who hates the Sabbath School, 
And will not thither g°, 
Makes of himself the biggest fool, 
And seals his endless wo. 
Father above ! make me to prize 
This privilege—that I 
From a-meek scholar’s seat may rise 
At last to one on high.” 
Mr. Mansfield finished reading—then looking to 
his son, said—Tell me if it is not better to spend 
your time in the manner you have this afternoon, 
than to have been associating with wicked boys; 
who love not God, neither have regard for his word, 
his sanctuary, or his day ?” 
“Yes, sir,” said Henry. ? 
“Childhood and youth are the seasons for im- 
provement—if we misimprove these periods of our 
being, we shall enter and engage in the pursuits of 
the world, as ignorant almost as those who are borr 
in an uncivilized country. If you take a father’s 
advice, you will never repent of it, but will always 
‘be glad, even should you live to a great age. If 
you from time to time will write pieces, it will 
give me great pleasure to read them before the 
family, and we will endeavor to derive instruction 
from so doing.—Now as you have selected the Sab- 
bath School as a theme to write upoa, I trust you 
wrote from your heart—that you do really feel the 
value of this important institution. I will give you 
credit for what you have written—continue practi- 
sing and you will make great improvement.” 
“ Henry did write pretty well, after all,” said his 
sister—and I am glad of it—but I did’nt once 
think of his writing in verse.” 
“He has taught us a good Jesson—that we 
should not hear to what the wicked say....and I 
hope that we shall all remember it. If any abuse: 
the sacred institutions of religion, let us hearken 
not at their words, but turn from them as the ene- 
mies of God.” 

As soon as family devotions were attended to, 
Henry and Maria retired to their rest—but not 
without first remembering their God in secret, and 
lifting their iufant prayers to heaven. 

Puito-Parpos. 








——- - 
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TO BE LIKE NATHAN, 


The little readers of the Companion must have 
read the account of Nathan W. Dickerman with 
great delight ; and probably every parent has been 
importuned to procure the little book, that they 
may read the whole. We hope very many of them 
will be gratified in this request; and that when 
they read all about that dear little boy, now gone’ to 
heaven, they will do it with great seriousness and 
attention, always recollecting that it is a true story. 
We hope too they will not read only for the sake of 
being pleased or entertained, but also to learn how 
they may be like Nathan. Perhaps they have all 
said in their hearts already, ‘O what a good and 
pious boy ; how sweetly he talked ; how patiently 
he suffered ; how happily he died. Let me die the 
death of that good boy, and let my last end be like 
his.’ Itis welt you should have such thoughts 
when you read about pious children; and that is 
the reason why we put their histories into your 
hand. But to have good wishes about it is not 
enough. You remember that Balaam wished to 
die the death of the righteous, and to cast in his 
lot with the happy people of God on his dying bed: 
But Balaam was a wicked man, who for the wages 
of iniquity, had come to curse the Israelites; and 
who would have cursed them altogether, if the 
power of God had not constrained him to abstain 
from his wickedness and pronounce blessings up- 
on them. When God showed him the favor which 
He had to that people, and how happy they would 
be in life and in death because God was their 
friend, Balaam felt solemn.. He knew that he 
must die, and that it would be dreadful to go to 
the judgment in his sins; so he begged, for a me- 
ment, that when he wust die he might have Israel's 
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God for his God, and be saved from going down 
quick into hell. But he had no desire to lead the 
life of the righteous, He wished to serve his idols, 
and enjoy his pleasures, and gather to himself rich- 
es, as long as he could; and then, when he could 
have the world no longer, he would become religi- 
ous.and die a good man. But he was wofully de- 
ceived. Assoon as he returned to the wicked 
king, who had hired him to carse Israel, he forgot 
his serious thoughts and solemn prayers; he re- 
turned to his lusts and forgot God ; he lived a wick- 
ed life, became a tempter to the Israelites, and 
doubtless died withont repentance and without 
hope.—So it is often with men and children in 
our times, When they are in trouble, when they 
hear alarming sermons, when they read or see how 
happy Christians are in life and in death, they 
think seriously for a little while, and make prayers 
and good resolutions. They resolve that they will 
repent at some future time, or at least when they 
lie on their death-beds; for they cannot think of 
dying as they are, they must die as Christians die. 
But they go away and forget all. Inthe business 
and pleasures which they love, they lose the 
thoughts of Christ whom they do not love ; and 
do so resolve and forget, resolve and forget, till 
death indeed comes and it is too Jate to repent. 
Let it not be so with the children who read these 
lines. Let not the history of Nathan be an occa- 
sion of thus hardening their hearts and of render- 
ing their death more full of horror and despair. 
You may die young as Nathan did; either by a 
long sickness, or without a moment’s warning ; and 
O, if you have not the same grace of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ in that trying hour, how will you grap- 
ple with the king of terrors? 

But there is a way in which children may derive 
benefit from this little history, and have occasion 
to bless God forever that it has been printed and 
that they have seen it. There is a way, in which 
children may so read this account as to become 
like Nathan themselves, be as much beloved in 
this life, have the same peace and joy when they 
die, and unite with him forever in praising redeem- 
ing love. Now, children, what must you do, that 
this blessedness may be yours? The answer is, 
you must do as Nathan did; you must be what 
Nathan was. 

You must be serious and attentive at Sabbath 
School and at meeting. There is reason to fear that 
many children go to Sabbath School and the house 
of God, week after week, who seldom think where 
they are going, or what they are doing; who do 
not remember whose word they recite, or whose 
gospel they hear preached, or whose praise they 
sing, Or to whom their prayers are offered. Child- 
ren too, who have more religious instruction at 
home thau Nathan had, who began much earlier to 
go to school and to meeting, and who have already 
attended twice as many Sabbaths as he ever did in 
his life, and are yet without an interest in Christ. 
How soon this dear boy began to “ mind what his 
teachers said,”’ to think and talk about his lessons 
at home, and to feel that the word of God was sent 
to him to make him wise unto salvation. How 
earnestly and seriously did he read and hear about 
his soul, his sins, the judgment day, and the bless- 
ed Savior who loved him and gave himself for him 
on the cross. How soon too did he feel that 
he was a poor lost sinner, and that he must repent 
or be lost. And how soon did he mourn for his 
sing with a godly sorrow, and. rejoice in the par- 
doning love of God. This is one way of following 
the beloved child, who now inherits the promises, 

Another way is, to learn to pray. Nathan went 
often to his place of retirement, away from all the 
world, to “‘ pray to him who seeth in secret.” He 
‘that seeth in secret’ heard him, and delivered 
him out of all his distresses, and lifted up on him 
the light of his reconciled countenance. To his 
last hour, in all his trials and distresses, and in all 
his bright and joyous hours too, Nathan loved to 
pray. 
frieads pray. He wanted his mother and every 
body to pray, And now, the strong crying and 


He loved to hear his minister and Christian | 


tears which attended his prayers, are exchanged 
for songs of victory and anthems of everlasting 
praise. He hungered and thirsted for righteous- 
ness; calling upon God, communing with God, and 
drawing instruction and peace from his sacred 
word, and living upon his promises. Now he drinks 
of the fountain of life above, and is filled with all 
the fulness of God. 

To become like Nathan, and to join him after a 
few days spent in this ‘ world of the dying,” you 
must like him anxiously cry for knowledge and lift 
up your voice fer uaderstanding; like him you 
must repent, and believe, and pray, and be recon- 
ciled to God. Then, like him, will you be a monu- 
ment of God’s grace while you live; like him will 
you die in peace and sleep in Jesus; and like him 
will you for ever sing the song of Moses and the 
Lamb. 

LF 
WOOD CUTS. 

Children can. better remember what they read, when it ‘is 
presented to they eye by pictures ; and we have often been re- 
quested to insert some in the Companion. By the kindness of 
Mr. James Loring, we shall receive cuts which are used in lit- 


tle'books, that he has published, and shall commence inserting 
them with the new year. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 





The Scorpion-Spider.—The most danger- 
ous insect found in Georgia is the ‘‘ Phalan- 
gium araneoides” of Linneus, or scorpion- 
spider. It attains toa length of three inches, 
and so perfectly resembles the spider, that the 
observer would not conceive it to possess any 
affinity with the scorpion. The body is ob- 
long, of a greyish tint, somewhat approaching 
to a light brown, and has a black spot in its 
centre. Its feet are long and delicate, and 
furnished . with hair consiterably longer than 
that with which the body is covered. Onthe 
palms of its hinder feet are six small transpa- 
rent scales, which form a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of this species. Its head is termin- 
ated by two bladders, filled with poison, which 
extend nearly the length of the corselet, and 
each of them is armed with two sharp vertical 
fangs, by means of which the animal effects 
its bite, mjecting into the wound a portion of 
the venom contained in the two receptacles, 
The consequences of its attack are by no 
means unfrequently fatal; indeed, it would 
seem that, probably with the solitary excep- 
tion of the rattle-snake, there is no animal, 
whose venom is so virulent as that of the 
scorpion-spider, 

In a few seconds the swelling its bite oc- 
casions, spreads from the part attacked 
through the entire frame, and produces symp- 
toms of the most violent inflammation; the 
whole mass of the blood partakes of the infec- 
tion, and unless powerful remedies are in- 
stantly applied, the unhappy sufferer is speed- 
ily released from his pains by the hand of 
death. The genuine tarantula is a far less 
dangerous enemy; and many naturalists are 
of opinion, that much of what has been re- 
ported by ancient writers as to the effects of 
its bite, is more correctly referable to the 
scorpion-spider Atheneum. 
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BENEFIT OF TRACTS. 
It is my custom, (says a Clergyman) after 


morning service, to lend atract to each of the 
children, and any of the grown-up persons who 
may wish for them. And when they return them 
to me, I exchange them for others. Among 
these children were two, the one about nine, and 
the other seven years of age, whose parents were 
unknown to me. The mother was a careful, de- 
cent woman, but without -religion: and the fath- 
er seldom came home sober. ‘The parents often 
read the tracts thus lent to the children ; and af- 
ter some weeks, began to think I must know the 





ery: history of their lives, yet wondered how 
had found them out. At last the mother said 


SSE 
one day, “ How is it, John, that Mr. G. picks ou 
such tracts for you?” “Why, mother, (says the 
son) he never picks them for any body ; but gives 
them out as fast as he can.” The parents were 
puzzled more than ever. After some time, the 
child got his mother to go one evening to the lec. 
ture. She went a second time, and God wa 
leased to send the word home to her soul. She 
an to pray; and became a true follower of 
Jesus Christ. 

Meanwhile her husband went on reading the 
tracts. He was almost angry that they came jp 
his way, but he could not help reading them— 
One day he saw his eldest boy saying his prayers: 
and he heard the younger observe, “John prays 
for father.” “Well, what do you say” askeq 
the father. John replied, “I do not know wha 
to say. Mr. K. says we must pray for our pa- 
rents. So I say, ‘O Lord, do not let him get 
drunk.’” This roused the father’s feelings. He 
now prays for himself and them, and has not 
been in liquor for nine months. But now he 
comes home in the evening, and reads to his 
wife. “O! Sir (said she) now we know wha 
happiness is.”—Children’s Friend. 

LA 
RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN SPEAKING OF OTHER, 
The following resol utiens of Dr. Cotton Mather, on the subject 
of slander, are recommended to the consideration of the lovers of 
peace. 

“He resolved he never would speak evil falge- 
ly of any man ; and if ever he spoke against any, 
it should be under the following restrictions and 
limitations, which he conscientiously observed: 

“ He would consider whether it would not be 
proper to 7 to the person himself, concer. 
ing the evil, before he spoke of it to any one else, 

“He would ordinarily say nothing reflecting on 
any man, behind his back, which he would not 
readily say to his face. 

“ He would aggravate no evil of another, which 
he had occasion to speak of, nor make it woyse 
than it was. 

“When he was properly called to speak against 
any man, if he knew any good of him, he would 
speak of that too. 

“He would be sure to maintain charity to- 
wards the persons of all that he had occasion 
to speak against, and would heartily wish them 
all good.” 








POETRY. 











SABBATH MORNING. 
Welcome, welcome, quiet morning— 
ve no task, no toil to-day ; 
Now the Sabbath morn returning, 
Says a week has passed away. 
Let me think how time is gliding ; 
Soon the longest life departs ; 
Nothing human is abiding, 
Save the love of humble hearts ; 
Love to God, and to our neighbor, 
Makes our purest happiness ; 
Vain the wish, the care, the labor, 
Earth’s poor trifles to possess. 
Swift my childhood’s dreams are passing, 
Like the startled doves they fly, 
Or bright clouds, each other chasing 
Over vonder quiet sky. 
Soon I'll hear earth’s flattering story, 
Soon its visions will be mine— 
Shall I covet wealth and glory ? 
Shall I bow at pleasure’s deine % 
No, my God—one prayer I raise thee, 
F te my young and happy heart, 
Never let me cease to praise thee— 
Never from thy fear depart. 
Then, when years have gathered o’er me, 
. And the world is sunk in shade, 
Heaven’s bright realm will rise before me, 
There my treasure will be laid. [ Mrs. Hale. 
—-Se— . 
PRAYER. 
Our Father in heaven, 
We hallow thy name! 
May thy kingdom so holy, 
On earth be the same— 
O, give to us, daily, 
ur portion of bread ! 
It is from thy bounty 
That all must be fed. 
Forgive our transgressions, 
And teach us to know 
That humble compassion 
That pardons each foe— 
Keep us from temptation, 
From weakness and sin— 
And thine shall be glery 
Forever—amen ! 





